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ANIMAL FIGURES ON PREHISTORIC POTTERY FROM 
MIMBRES VALLEY, NEW MEXICO 1 

By J. WALTER FEWKES 

IN a previous account 2 of pictures on aboriginal pottery from 
the vicinity of Deming, New Mexico, attention was called to 
the wealth of realistically drawn animal figures, and to the 
importance of the pictures of human beings in a study of aboriginal 
dress, implements, and ceremonial customs. From time to time 
since that publication (1914) I have received from the discoverer 
of these objects, Mr. E, D. Osborn of Deming, New Mexico, 
additional photographs of pictures on mortuary bowls, some of 
which have been reproduced in an account of my work published 
in annual reports on the explorations of the Smithsonian Institution 
for 1915 and 1916. 

Among the recent acquisitions from that region are several 
pictures of such an unusual character that I have prepared the 
following brief account of them, like the preceding, preliminary to 
a final discussion in which the pictures made by the aborigines of 
this valley will be treated more in detail. 

From an artistic point of view the pictures considered in the 
following pages are fully equal to those already published. It is 
not too much to say that in technique and beauty of decoration 
the Mimbres pottery is inferior to none from ancient pueblos. 

Representations of Human Beings 

While the ancient Mimbres potters painted many human figures 

on their pottery, I have seen no instances of these where the heads 

are human and the bodies animal, or vice versa, although certain 

objects worn on the heads of one or two specimens resemble heads 

1 Published by permission of the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution. 

2 Archeology of the Lower Mimbres Valley, New Mexico. Smithsonian Miscel- 
laneous Collections \ vol. 63, no. 10. 
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of animals, imparting to the whole a resemblance to the Hopi 
masked beings called Kachinas. 

Some of the human figures that occur in the pictures lately ac- 
quired are here described. One represents a hunter carrying in 
one hand, which is raised, a curved object resembling a Hopi 
boomerang or rabbit stick. He faces a well-drawn jack rabbit, 
readily distinguished by long pointed ears and short turned-up 




Fig. 64. — Seated figure with crooked 
stick and triangular meal packet. 



Fig. 65. — Man standing under a fish. 



tail. In addition to a rabbit there is another animal like a dog 
represented in this picture. We know that the ancient pueblos 
domesticated the dog, which legends declare aided his master in 
hunting, and in fights with bands of enemies. Several, figures 
representing men holding sticks terminating in crooks occur in 
the new collection of Mimbres pictures, duplicating in this respect 
those already published. One of these crooks (fig. 64) has a tri- 
angular figure attached midway in its length, recalling the corn 
meal packet found attached to the Hopi prayer-stick elsewhere 1 
described. 

One of the most instructive Mimbres pictures (fig. 65) represents 
a masked dancer standing under a fish. He wears a cap, with a 
visor which resembles a duck's bill. This cap also has an eye 

1 Op. cit. p. 29. 
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drawn on one side suggesting a bird's head. The man carries on 
his extended right arm a rod to which feathers are attached. 

The markings on the head and thighs of another man (fig. 66) 
are characteristic, and suggest bodily decorations. The dancer 
(fig. 67) wears a Phrygian cap, the apex of which, turned sidewise, 
terminates in a triangular design. The ancient Mimbrefios ordi- 
narily wore nothing comparable with these objects on their heads, 





Fig. 66. — Seated human figures. 



Fig. 67. — Dance figure with a Phrygian 
cap. 



and when we find them, we may conclude they are war-bonnets, or 
ceremonial helmets, which, among the Hopi, are woven with feathers 
on top. A design on the forehead of this figure recalls the Hopi 
symbol of a corn ear which occurs in the same position in persona- 
tions of the corn maids. A picture of a woman, shown in plate 1, 
fig. 1 of my Archaeology of the Lower Mimbres Valley {op. cit., p.. 25) 
which has a similar "band" or checkerboard decoration drawn 
across her forehead, is referred to as follows: 

Across the forehead are alternating black and white square figures arranged 
in two series, recalling corn [maize] or raincloud symbols. On the head of the 
Horned Serpent (op. cit. p. 44, fig. 28) is found a double row of rectangles each 
with a central dot. 

When likened to an ear of corn each of these dots would represent 
a kernel. 
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A remarkable ceremonial headdress is shown in the next figure, 
fig. 68, from a bowl owned by Mr. Pryor, and found in a ruin near 
the NAN ranch in the Upper Mimbres. This headdress reminds 
one of those depicted in the Aztec codices and on Mexican pottery. 
Two human beings are represented in this figure, one seated on the 
other who is prostrate, with severed head. The seated figure 
wears a helmet with projecting snout and a median horn extending 
forward, recalling the head of the Horned Serpent. The eye is 
represented on the side of the headdress which is extended down- 
ward between the shoulders and along the back where it is decorated 
with chevrons separated by parallel lines. In one hand, which is 
raised, the seated figure holds aloft a curved object like a weapon, 
possibly a stone knife, while the other hand grasps what appears 
to be the hair of his victim. The prostrate and decapitated figure 
requires no extended description. The head is severed from the 
body which is crossed by parallel bands, and connected with it by 
a few zigzag lines, which might represent flowing blood or unsevered 
tissues. 

The remarkable likeness of this picture to some of those in 
Mexican codices is suggestive. An exact identification of the figure 
wearing the helmet mask is not possible, but the single horn on 
top of the head calls to mind a similar appendage universally 
depicted on the head of the Horned Serpent; the form of the mouth 
has a remote likeness to that of the Mexican Rain god, Tlaloc 
Whether the seated figure represents a supernatural being or simply 
a warrior who has slain an enemy, does not appear from the evidence 
at hand, but the headdress is certainly suggestive of the former. 

The upper part of the heads, except the hair, of several human 
figures in Mimbres pottery is not painted, while cheeks, chin, lips, 
and all the lower part of the face is blackened. The eye is indicated 
by a circular or ovate figure bordered with lines on each side and a 
dot in the middle. When the upper half of the head is painted 
black, the eye is indicated by a white lenticular figure with a black 
dot in the middle. 

In the Pryor collection there is another bowl, on the interior of 
which is represented a hunting scene. We have here two men in 
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the act of dragging a quadruped by ropes attached near the neck 
of the animal. One of the men grasps the stick in both hands to 
which the rope is attached. The animal appears to be holding back 
so strongly that the hunter's arms are stretched behind his back. 
The action suggests an animal captured by a lasso, and resisting 
his captors. 

Composite Animal Figures 

Among the most unusual of all the animal figures on Mimbres 
pottery are those made up of two or more animals of different 
genera or even different zoological groups united into one anomalous 
form. 




Fig. 68. — Seated figure with serpent 
headdress (Pryor Collection). 



Fig. 69. — Composite animal ; head, 
body, and anterior legs of quadruped, 
tail of fish. 



Students of classical mythology are familiar with those fabulous 
beings, half human and half animal in form, which the ancients 
were accustomed to figure. Pictures or other representations of 
Cecrops, for instance, depict him with a human head and snake 
body. There are several forms of sphinxes, one of which has a 
lion's body to which is united the head of a ram, another with the 
head of a hawk, and another that of a human being. Chimera has 
the body of a lion, from the back of which arises the head and body 
of a goat, while the tail terminates in the head of a dragon. Cen- 
taurs have bodies of horses, surmounted by human heads and bodies. 

This union of two animals, or a man and an animal, is very 
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rarely mentioned in North American myths. Prehistoric repre- 
sentations of such compounds are almost unknown ; the few pictures 
from Mimbres mortuary pottery are of exceptional interest on 
account of their rarity. 

In a former publication I have referred to these composite 
animals as "problematical animals," although recognizing their 
double body form. Thus, in one of these, fig. 69, the anterior portion 
of the body has the head and limbs of a horned quadruped, while 
the posterior portion has the body and tail of a fish, in which 
dorsal, caudal and anal fins appear/ My conclusions regarding 
the identity of one form of this animal were as follows : 

Its head and mouth are not those of any of the horned animals already 
considered, although it has some anatomical features recalling a mountain sheep. 
The extension back of the body has a remote likeness to a fish, but may be a 
bird or simply a conventional design. 




Fig. 70. — Composite animal; head and 
body of turtle, double tail of fish. 



Fig. 71. — Composite animal; head 
of horned quadruped, legs and body of 
insect. 



In a note on the same page (p. 40 op. tit.), i was inclined to regard 
the posterior of the animal as a " geometric design of unknown 
significance," but the presence of a fish's tail attached to a horned 
animal shows a composite or double animal. 

In figure 70 we have a picture of an animal supposed to be a 
turtle showing a checkerboard figure 1 on the back, in which the 

1 The geometric figures on the bodies of figures 69, 70, 71, are seldom found on 
the bodies of animals figured on Pueblo pottery, although sometimes at their sides. 
It has been suggested that these, like the so-called "tectiform" figures on paintings of 
buffalo in French caves, may refer to shrines, or dwellings of the animal depicted. 
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tail is double, suggesting two fishes. It sometimes happens in 
prehistoric art that the two halves of the body of an animal are 
flattened out and represented separately as if the animal were split 
open. This may be an explanation of the biped fish on the posterior 
end of the turtle, but if so it is a unique instance of this bifurcation 
in Mimbres pictography. 

The anterior extremity of the body of another figure (fig. 71) 
represented in Explorations and Field Work of the Smithsonian 
Institution for IQ15 has horns, ears, and markings on the throat like 
those of an antelope, but the body and legs of an insect. 

Prehistoric pueblo drawings on pottery never represent two 
animals united in one figure in the same way as those from the 
Mimbres, as may be seen from a comparative study of those areas 
where life figures predominate. There is no area in the Southwest 
where we have as large a proportion of life forms depicted on 
prehistoric pottery as in the Hopi and Little Colorado regions. 
Collections of pottery from the ruin Sikyatki in the former show a 
comparatively larger percentage of figures of animals and human 
beings than those from any other pueblo area, fiut no examples of 
two animals united are known from this ruin. Representations of 
animals are abundant and highly conventionalized in pottery collec- 
tions from Homolobi, a ruin on the Little Colorado, but none of 
these are composite, — two animals of different genera united in 
one figure. Many figures, as that of the Plumed or Horned Snakes 
have organs of one animal combined with those of another; as the 
body and head of a serpent with feathers of a bird, and there are 
examples of twin animals united but no illustrations of two or more 
different genera of animals joined. The same conditions occur 
in the decorations of Keresan ceramics, which are also rich in life 
figures. Animal forms are found, but no indications of a union of 
two animals. In the pottery of Pajarito, and that of other culture 
areas from which numerically large collections have been made, 
there are life figures, but these pictures are practically modifications 
of a few animal types, none of these designs showing double animal 
forms. The same is true of the archaic forms of pottery decoration 
from the San Juan culture area, one of the richest in geometric 
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designs, but poorest in pictures of animals. It can not be compared 
in variety with the highly specialized richly decorated earthenware 
of the Mimbres, Little Colorado, or Hopi (Sikyatki). 



Animal Pictures 

The prescribed circuit is regarded among primitive people as 
a matter of great moment in ceremonial work. In a sacred room, 
among the Hopi, one should never approach or leave the altar 
without regard to a fixed law. It is taboo to turn in ceremonial 
dances in any but one direction, which is likewise prescribed for a 
line of dancers when marching around a plaza or court. Cardinal 
points should be mentioned in a definite sequence, which must also 
be observed in speaking of colors representing those points, or in 

using colored sands in the pro- 
duction of sand paintings. Fig- 
ures drawn on ceremonial objects 
when represented as moving 
around a center must face in the 
prescribed direction. Many 
other instances might be men- 
tioned, and it may be said that 
the direction varies, being with, 
or opposite to, the course of the 
sun, in different tribes. Among 
the Hopi the sequence is always 
opposite to the course of the 
sun, that is with the center on 
the left hand or what is called the sinistral circuit. 

The beautiful food bowl shown in figure 72 is instructive, and 
shows the probable ceremonial circuit used by the prehistoric 
Mimbres people. The animals are represented as moving in the 
sinistral circuit as with the Hopi. It will be noticed that all these 
animals are represented with heads in the same direction and that 
opposite to the movement of the hands of a watch, the center 
around which they appear to move being to the left. 

The several new forms of birds occurring in the Mimbres 




Fig. 72. — Nine antelopes illustrating 
movement in sinistral circuit. 
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ceramic material bring the number of genera up to something less 
than twenty, a relative average about equal to that on all pueblo 
pottery of birds and other animals. Some of these winged animals 
resemble butterflies but the majority are so well made that the bird 
forms cannot be mistaken for insects. 

Geometrical Designs 

Although the life figures found on Mimbres pottery are the 
most striking, they are not more important from an ethnological 
point of view than the geometrical designs. In all respects they 
are characteristic and unlike any that occur elsewhere in the 
Southwest. A brief reference to one of these forms which pos- 
sesses special interest is given below. I have not found in Mimbres 
pottery as large a proportion of stepped figures, ordinarily called 
"raincloud designs" on true pueblo pottery, nor is the black and 
white ware on which these fig- 
ures occur represented, a signifi- 
cant fact in regard to the chron- 
ology of the ancient people. 

Rough coiled, incised or in- 
dented ware is found, and one 
or two effigy jars 1 remind me of 
Gila Valley and Casas Grandes 
ware, especially the latter. 

Every new specimen of fig- 
ured food bowl discovered in the 
Mimbres, enlarges our knowl- 
edge of the culture of the pre- 
historic aborigines of this valley, 
as well as increases our admira- 
tion for the artistic skill of the ~* „ c , ri ,. A r 

Fig. 73. — Sword-like objects of un- 

prehistoric potters of that val- known meaning. 

ley, especially their ability in 

drawing human and animal figures. The geometric designs they 
bear are wholly different from those of any area of the pueblo 
region. The fidelity with which the prehistoric potters of the 

1 1 have seen effigy jars as far north as the San Juan but very sparingly represented. 
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Mimbres depicted animals, and the great variety of forms they 
represented, often so truthfully as to enable us to identify them, 
is one of the marked features of pottery from this region. 

Two sword-like objects are depicted on the bowl shown in 
figure 73, but it is not known what these objects are. From the 
fact that what looks like parts of an arm are also shown, it has 
been suggested, that these two objects are figures of staffs or 
batons, ceremonial in nature, possibly badges of office. The general 
form shown in the picture is that of a handle like a sword with 
hilt, and a blade crossed by parallel lines forming chevron figures 




Fig. 74. — Quadruped grasping an un- 
identified object. 



Fig. 75. — Sword-like object on which 
are two birds. 



which are repeated several times in their length. On another 
bowl (fig. 74) we find a picture of a quadruped which seems to 
grasp an object of similar nature to the last mentioned. But by 
far the closest figure to the sword-like implements above represented 
is one here shown (fig. 75) which has the hilt-like extremity, a 
circular enlargement at one end and two birds apparently walking 
on the shaft. 

* I have said little of the colors of Mimbres pottery because I 
attach a secondary importance to it in a study of prehistoric culture 
relationship. The main thing is the symbolic or realistic design. 
Long burial in the earth sometimes changes the color especially of 
black and white ware, colored with manganese and iron oxides. 
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When submitted to intense heat this ware often gets back the pink 
color it had before burial. Classification of pottery by shades of 
color should be used with great caution. 

This ceramic material confirms me in the opinion already 
expressed that in prehistoric times there had developed in the 
region through which the Mimbres flows a type of culture quite 
unlike that of any pueblo area, and allied to that of the Casas 
Grandes valley of which it is the northern extension. Here we have 
a highly differentiated type of pottery decoration connecting the 
pueblo culture on the north with that of Casas Grandes on the 
south, although there appears to be no similarity in the archi- 
tecture of the two regions. 

Bureau of American Ethnology, 
Washington, D. C. 



